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To know the cause why music was ordained ; 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pain ? 
Then give me leave to read philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmony. 
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[The writers of the LEADING ARTICLES are not answerable for any opinions expressed 
in the subsequent pages of “* The Musical World.”’} 





ON THE OBJECTS OF MUSICAL STUDY. (Continued.) 
By Epwarp Hopces, Mus. Doc. 


By the phrase “ practical science,” with reference to music, is usually 
understood the knowledge of the art of musical composition: and 
however inappropriate in strictness of speech it may be considered, yet 
being almost universally adopted, it will be difficult in our time to 
substitute another. Nay, the terms “ science” and “scientific” are 
commonly not restricted to the process of composition merely, but even 
performance must be so designated. Thus we hear not only of a sci- 
entific composer, but of scientific singers, scientific pianists, scientific 
drganists, et id genus omne. Indeed such is the gross perversion of 
terms in which some musical ladies and gentlemen indulge, thatI shall 
fot marvel anon to be apprized of the popular exhibition of “ a scien- 
tific fiddlestick.” 

The application of the word in any such sense is evidently an 
absurd abuse. Giving it its utmost latitude of signification, it cannot 
have reference to anything more, in performance, than to extempora- 
neous effusionsand original embellishments, (which may claim the title 
of improvisatore compositiun,) for there can be nothing scientific in 
the slavish adherence to a prescribed formula. The individual who 
conquers the physical and manual difficulties of the voice or instrument 
which he studies, and learns to achieve all possible and impossible 
passages, may be entitled to commendation, of which more another 
time ; but it is contended that he is not on that ground entitled to the 
praise of science. 

To claim rank as a musician, solely because one has attained the 
power of giving utterance and effect to the preconceived and transcribed 
ideas of another, is about as absurdly ridiculous as would be the pre- 
tensions of a labouring-bricklayer to the honours of a master-builder, 
because he faithfully executed the design of the architect; or, to 
borrow an illustration which perhaps will come nearer home, as those 
vor I, : G 
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of some journeyman apothecary to the dignity of a thorough-bred son of 
Esculapius, because the prescriptions that had passed through his 
hands had been “ carefully and accurately dispensed.” Were such a 
one to style himself a physician, who would not deride his ignorant 
stupidity or presumptuous vanity. Yet in our craft (positively that’s 
the word, which best describes its present state) any man who has 
obtained a tolerable knowledge of the gammut, together with some 
facility of finger or throat, may start and (what is worse) be recog- 
nized as a musician ; and if he have but a little of the sweet-oil of 
humbug on his tongue and a good personal appearance withal, he may 
not only gain a decent competency, but perchance even acquire a 
fortune , whilst probably many a really scientific man may be pining in 
unmerited obscurity, too much devoted to his art to gull the public 
with what his refined taste cannot approve, and of too modest and 
retired a habit—it may be of too benevolently charitable a disposition— 
to attempt to expose the flimsy pretensions of some of those who are 
wafted on the gale of popular favour into the haven of undeserved 
affluence. 

This censure must not be universally applied. There have been and 
are honourable exceptions. But it is sadly to be feared that these are 
not the individuals who are most distinguished by fashionable patron- 
age, or most amply rewarded by those who dispense “ the guod things 
of this life.” 

But I must not now enter upon the subject of the proper or improper 
distribution of emolument. Probably those who devote themselves in 
the most intense degree to the pursuit of any art or science will seldom 
be the most amply remunerated for their exertions, whilst some super- 
ficial quacks, altogether blameless of any thing like intellectual 
research, and totally guiltless of all scientific investigation, may carry 
off the prize, which certainly never would fall to their lot were the 
common sense and discrimination of the public but once brought to 
bear upon them. 

The misapplication of aterm in art would a priori scarcely be ima- 
gined to involve so serious a consequence as the inflicting a permanent 
injury upon an entire class of men; yet, in conjunction with one or 
two other causes, (one of which is our notorious antinationality in all 
matters musical,) this has certainly been the effect of the abuse of the 
word “ scientific,” for it has tended to rivet the public attention and 
admiration upon objects which otherwise would cease to attract them, to 
the neglect of others obviously better deserving estimation. 

The degrees of public esteem awarded to the composer and performer 
respectively may form a subject for future discussion. I say no more 
upon it at present than that it is much to be regretted, that excepting 
in a comparatively very few instances, and those principally of fureign- 
ers, the composer in this country seems to be considered in no more 
exalted light than as a subordinate auxiliary to the popular performer, 
if in most cases the audience can be imagined even to think of him at 
all. He is a creature of nought, or at best but a necessary tool: 
whilst all the fervour of enthusiastic applause is lavished on the more 
fortunate individual who has the advantage of the adventitious circum- 
stance of being the channel through which the creations of taste and 
genius are conveyed to the public ear. This abuse will however 
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continue until people shall think less of whom than of what they hear, 
less of the manner and more of the matter, and, although they may 
still give due credit to the skilful performer who realizes the intentions 
of his author, until they learn to reserve for the latter that pre- 
ponderating residuary portion of commendation to which he is justly 
entitled. . 

If this desirable consummation cannot be brought about, and that 
speedily, it will go hard but that all knowledge of composition will be 
utterly eradicated from amongst us, saving only of so much of it as 
may be necessary for the stringing together a few trivial phrases of old 
songs wherewith to make new ones, and adding thereto some noisy 
accompaniments. The utmost limit of profitable or marketable talent 
in this way at present would appear to be the faculty of compounding 
a rattling overture, (carefully barring all approach to that antiquate 
thing a fugue,) or of arranging for the piano-forte the works of wiser 
heads, in such a manner as to make them available for the purposes of 
—e- 

here are the successors of the contrapuntists of the olden time ? 
What modern musical student ever heard of, much more ever saw, a 
monchord? What then are the objects of musical study, as generally 
ursued? Verily it were hard to say. The acute and powerful pen of 
Mr. Worgan has admirably satirized modern would-be musicians in his 
little book entitled the “ Musical Reformer.” To that entertaining work I 
must refer for an interesting exhibition and exposure of the shallowness of 
modern musical attainments. 

Yet itis not that sufficient time is not devoted to the pursuit, to 
ensure, with moderate talents, if properly directed, a respectable 
progress. It is not that as a nation we are less musically inclined than 
our forefathers were. It is not even that the means of improvement are 
notat hand. But somehow or other we have gone upon a false scent. 
We are pursuing the game in a wrong direction. Far be it from me 
indeed to deprecate the study of accurate performance, or the attain- 
ment of a moderate degree of execution. These things must be 
attended to:—so must the arts of reading and spelling, but what 
rational being would rest therein contented with the simple acquisition ? 
Unless some attention be given to the practice, music would soon cease 
to survive, saving only in idea, without the power of communication 
beyond the contracted range of the few initiated into the mysteries of 
composition, and capable of enjoying music through the medium of 
the visual faculty. This therefore is no part of my aim. But I do 
hope to enforce the idea that the eaclusive attention now so universally 
paid to this one, confessedly ‘necessary, but certainly subordinate, 
branch of study, is derogatory to the dignity of the “ profession” and 
destructive of their respectability as a “ scientific body.” To amateur 
musicians I would merely throw out the hint, that they thereby waste 
a prodigious quantity of time, rarely with any better result than 
disappointment and chagrin ; for we have run so very mad that nothing 
short of the most finished style of execution is to be endured. Medi- 
ocrity even in an amateur cannot be tolerated. Onward he toils, 
encouraged only by the interested plaudits of his stipendiary instructor, 
—for a time parts with his money freely, as becomes a gentleman,—and 
at length generally throws up all in disgust. : 
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. The case of young ladies is still more pitiable. Direct constraint is 
laid upon them. Taste or no taste, ear or no ear, volens nolens, the 
unlucky maiden must learn “ music,” as it is strangely called; and isin 
some instances absolutely forced to devote the principal portion of the 
days of her youth to.an “accomplishment” which perhaps in her very 
heart she abhors. (To be continued.) 





GEMS OF GERMAN CRITICISM. 
(Translated expressly for this Work, by WitL1Am J. THoms.] 
INTRODUCTION. 

Tue philosophical spirit which distinguishes the critical writings of the 
Germans, is no where displayed to greater advantage, than in their disquisi- 
tions on matters of musical taste. German musical criticisms are redolent of 
a knowledge of the good and evil in Art,—of an unlimited admiration—an 
unbounded love for the beauties of a composer, whether they spring from his 
mastery over the difficulties of his science, or from the exuberant richness of 
his imagination. But it is a love tempered by knowledge ; for the critics can 
give reasons for their admiration, and shew the points of beauty which call 
forth their encomiums. 

“ They love to praise with reason on their side.’’ 


They offer up no incense at the shrine of the idol of the day; they pour forth 
no Io Pzans to the glory of the Cynthia of the minute, Neither are they 
lovers of the sleight-of-hand school of music—the beautiful, the Kalon, and 
not the wonderful, is the object of their admiration. Yet, though slow to judges 
and severe as is their standard of excellence, no critics are more ready than 
the German, to appreciate 

*¢ Those nameless graces which no methods teach.” 


For boldness and originality are never-failing claims to their good word. 

But we must let them speak for themselves ; and that they may do so 
effectually, we shall lay before our readers, from week to week, a series of 
translations from the best modern German musical criticisms. 

Our first shall be taken from the ‘ Correspondence of Zelter and Goethe:’ 
a work from which we expect to snatch a glorious coronal of gems, for all 
lovers of good music and sound criticism. Zelter, who was originally a work- 
ing stone-mason, devoted his leisure to the study of music, with so much 
success, that, on the death of Fasch, he was appointed to succeed him as 
Director of the celebrated Singing-School at Berlin. Zelter appears to have 
been not only a skilful musician, and an ardent lover of his art, but also a 
man of strong mind, and of refined taste generally ; and the correspondence 
between himself and Goethe, which commenced in 1796, on the occasion of 
his setting to music Goethe’s song, ‘Ich denke Dein,’ and was continued 
until 1832—when. it was terminated by the poet’s death—forms six volumes, 
every page of which is replete with information and amusement. It has been 
said of Lord Bacon’s Essays—that they are not essays, but severally contain 
hints for many essays. The same may be observed of the criticisms of Zelter 
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and Goethe, they are fragmentary, rather than elaborate, and contain the germ 
of more extensive disquisition. But, notwithstanding this and their occasional 
obscurity, they are still well deserving of the perusal of the English reader,-> 
as the outpourings of two mighty intellects; who, if deaf to the factitious 
charms of a roulade, or little likely (parodying a well-worn quotation) to 

“ Die of a run in a chromatic pain,” 
were, which is far better for our purpose, deeply sentient of the majestic 
grandeur of Handel—of the mystic sublimity of Bach. 


No. I.—“ THE MESSIAH.” 


Your mention of Handel reminds me, (says Zelter, in a letter to Goethe 
on the 20th of March, 1824), that I have yet to thank Rochlitz; he has 
presented me also with his book,* and expressed himself in very friendly terms 
upon Handel and towards myself. 

Herder has somewhere called ‘The Messiah’ a Christian Epos, and he 
has hit upon the very word; for, in fact, this work contains, in its fragmentary 
constructiun, the whole convolution of Christianity, true, faithful, and 
reasonably poetic. 

The intention of the whole, taken as a perfect work, (opus) has always 
seemed to me to have arisen fortuitously ; and I cannot wean myself from this 
opinion, 

The high festivals of the Christian Church, in Handel’s time, afforded an 
opportunity to the composer to set to music verses from the Bible, especially 
from the Gospels, from which the finest peculiarities must arise. Handel, 
who had sufficient taste and spirit to reject the infamous Church-text of Brock, 
Picander, and others, (over which he, Bach, and Telemann, had worked them- 
selves weary) gathered together, at last, into one convolution, all the choruses, 
which bear reference to the Passion, then got some clever man, if he did not 
do it himself, to make the links necessary to connect them; and thus there 
arose a cyclical work, which seems to me divisible into four or five parts. 

1. The annunciation of the Messiah, accompanied by the prophets from on 
high: the work of Redemption, full of mystery, yet dawning, as it were, into 
light—‘ Comfort ye my people, saith your God’—breathing the freshness of 
Spring. 

2. His birth on earth first made known to the shepherds: the introduction 
(Siciliano) a delightful pastoral symphony, must precede the chorus, ‘ Unto 
usa child is born.’ In Mozart’s score, the chorns stands first, which is 
wrong. The chorus is, at the commencement, playful and rocking, child-like, 
even childish, until it displays colossal power at the words, ‘ And the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder.’ 

Life and Doctrine, of a pastoral character—‘ He shall feed his flock,’— 
‘Come unto him all ye that labour.’ 

3. Passion and Death: Denial, Mockery, Ill-treatment. ‘ Behold the 





* The first volume of Rochlitz’s book, Fur freunde der Tonkunst, (for lovers of music) 
contains an essay on the ‘ Development of The Messiah,’ (Entwicklung des Messias) with 
which, and with Zelter’s criticisms in the Berlin Musical Gazette, for 1805, and many works 
equally valuable, and equally unknown to the musicians of England, we purpose enriching 
the pages of the ‘ Musica Woxr.p,’ and gratifying the good taste of our readers. : 
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Lamb of God;’ ‘ Surely he hath borne our griefs;’ ‘ All we like sheep have 
gone astray ;’ ‘ He trusted in God, that he would deliver him;’ ‘ Thy rebuke 
hath broken his heart ;’ ‘ Behold and see if there be any sorrow like unto His 
sorrow.’ The Passion is completed by death—and through this is victory. 
Redemption is achieved—now for the consequences.— 

4. Resurrection and Eternal Life ; back to the heavenly—to the never- 
ending. Prophesy now steps forth again ; ‘ Lift up your heads, oh ye gates!’ 
‘ The Lord gave the word ;’ ‘ Why do the nations so furiously rage together ?’ 
‘ Let us break their bonds asunder ;’ ‘ Hallelujah!’ ‘I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth ;’ ‘ Since by man came death,’ &c. 

5. Apotheosis—‘ Worthy is the Lamb!’ ‘ Blessing and honour ;’ ‘ Amen.’ 

The expression of such a work is to be gathered from the whole, although 
good, nay, even fine composition, is not wanting over the several parts of it. 
The overture is belonging to the piece only, in so far as it serves as a fore- 
ground, or foil, on which to set the clear blue heaven of prophecy. The glory 
of the Lord God shall be made known. Clearness—power—truth, reign 
throughout the whole of the first part. In the second part—warm clear night, 
—one feels the shining of the stars. Pastoral—alluring, pure, and mild. In 
the third part, Suffering and Death—brief, not crowded; grand, still, touching; 
no torments, no crucifixion and the like. The sorrow of the Righteous One 
over the degradation of the good, of the beautiful, is the ground, the founda- 
tion, over which a crystal stream flows away—‘ Behold and see if there be any 
sorrows like unto His sorrows,’ 


This last piece is a genuine cavatina, and this brings us to the historical © 


consideration of musical forms, upon which I would make the following ob- 
servations. 

I look upon the German ‘ Chorale’ as a sort of primal form, which constitutes 
the party-wall (scheidewand) between the Protestant and Catholic Churches. 
By means of the Chorale, as the congregational song, which comprehended 
the Gospel, the congregation arrived at the power of serving God. The old 
‘Cantus Firmus’ had in its degeneration become deformed. The Chorale 
.which proceeded from it, assumed a settled shape; it is the image, the frame 
of the strophe, through which the ear and memory are addressed, instead of 
the thoughts. 

But the matter proceeds, as usual, still farther,—the Florid-song (figural- 
gesang) arises. At first it is not admitted into the Church. What does the 
composer then do ?—he forms a florid melody upon the chorale itself, gives it 
a varied base, and thus florid music is, as it were, smuggled into the Church. 

The tenor, as the constant, principal, and leading voice, being separated 
from its ground, the bass becomes weak in large churches. The ‘ Trias Harmo- 
nica’ is admitted ; a third voice becomes necessary. There is no going below 
the bass; so attention was directed upwards, and there arises the Alto, as the 
upper voice; and the tenor, which before took the lead, was now concealed by 
both higher and lower parts. The pupils of the schools are now introduced 
into the choir, the Alto is too deep for them, so the Soprano arises over the 
Alto, and there we have the harmony of four voices. Ground-Bass is disco- 
vered, and now the theory of assonance passes into the theory of dissonance. 
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The new choir is there, and will be employed. Then arises the Chorus, 
then the Fugue, which still always includes the Chorale, if not as the Thema, 
still as the Cantus Firmus. A strong marking of the time becomes now still 
more necessary ; the strict movement forms this condition ; and there is the 
Motette (from motus); and the proud Chorale, which, like the mighty ocean, 
would scarcely move in space, much less in time, now dances to the flute. 

From this point, the colossal in the chapel-style, keeps descending to the 
Liliputian (mikrologische.) The leading voice feels itself, pleases, and will 
please itself; the powerful tenor loses its reputation, and the soprano reigns 
tyrannically over the whole. The Church, however, stirs itself, and will not 
suffer this; whereupon music looks for a refuge beyond the walls of the 
Church. The Cantata, the Oratorio, the Opera, appear; here the singer is a 
person of consequence ;—the Chorale is no fool, and goes with him. 

Mozart, wishing to distinguish himself in the florid chorale style, makes the 
blacks in ‘ Zauberfléte’ sing such a Cantus Firmus (if I mistake not, to the 
chorale melody of ‘ Wenn wir in héchsten Noth.’*) The orchestra accom- 
panies it, without knowing what to make of it,—yet so it is. In the opera, it 
is of good effect to the progress of the affair. Passion growing, bursting, to 
one turning point, which desires a stage on which to spend its fury ; and thus 
arises the Cavata, (aria) in which any defined feeling gives itself full vent.— 
The singer is now the only representative of the whole. He pleases himself 
and others; thence the Da capo. This Da capo is at last admitted among the 
forms; and now no one knows any longer, of what the discourse properly 
consists. The Da capo itself becomes a caput mortuum, base money alone 
passes current, and no one knows any longer how to use the pure metal. 

Now the composer will no longer confine himself to the primal form; thence 
arises the Cavatina, which is nothing more than an air without the second 
part, which cannot be sung Da capo, and such a genuine cavatina we find in 
‘The Messiah’—‘ Behold and see, if there be any sorrows like unto his sor- 
rows ;’ with which the whole Passion is quietly completed, and the work of 
Atonement fulfilled. 

If you would experience a peculiarly imaginative delight, examine once 
more the chorus ‘ Unto us a child is born.’ After the company of shepherds, 
who are watching their flocks by night upon the plains, have received the 
words of the angels, and recovered from their alarm, one party of them begins, 
* Unto us a child is born,’ and toys innocently with the idea; a second party 
follows in a similar strain ;—then a third—then a fourth—until at length, at 
the words ‘Wonderful, Counsellor,’ all the voices join. The flocks of the 
field, and the whole starry host of heaven—every thing awakens, and is moved 
with joy and gladness. 

But enough, ye Muses, if not indeed too much. If, however, you have 
heard your ‘ Messiah,’ I much wish to be made acquainted with your opinion 
of it. I always learn something when you give me your opinion upon any 
subject. 

The good Rochlitz deserves our best thanks, but his history of the origin 
of ‘The Messiah,’ @ priori, seems to me like all history (which is so called.) 





* One of Luther’s Chorales. 
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‘The history of a work of art (and every work of art has its distinct history) is 
not to be counted upon the fingers, if nature itself requires thousands of years 
to make such a fellow: who is then, moreover, made only by accident. Ne- 
cessity itself cannot exist except by chance. 

It has just occurred to me, that the foregoing hypothesis of the accidental 
nature of Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ considered as a whole, was broached by me 
some twenty years since, in a Review which then found, and still finds, abun- 
dant contradiction. The criticism is in the ‘ Berlin Musical Gazette,’ edited 
by Reichardt, for 1805 or 1806, and is certainly in your library. Let every 
one consider this matter after his own fashion: for me, this accidental nature 
is a necessary beauty in every work of genius, 


fA an of other important subjects, obliges us to postpone our concluding Extracts 
from * Raumer’s Letters’ till next week.] 





CONCERTS. 


Vocat Concerts.—The fifth of these performances, which took place last 
Monday evening, went off with unusual spirit and effect. The best of Handel’s 
coronation anthems, ‘ The king shall rejoice,’ opened the concert. The 
audience with one voice applauded Mr. Lindley’s accompaniment of Handel’s 
air from Semele, ‘O sleep, why dost thou leave me.’ It was well sung too by 
Mr. Bennett. An offertorium by Eybler; solo, by Miss a with 
chorus, was an excellent performance of a very fine, ing , and di 
composition. The madrigals, ‘I follow lo the footing, *Morley ; ; and 
* Phillis go take,— Weekes ; were, of course, encored, and deservedly. That 
perfect trio for three soprano voices, from the Azor and Zemira of Spohr, 
‘ Night’s lingering shades,’ was sweetly sung by Mrs. Seguin, Miss Hawes, 
and Miss Masson. For beauty of melody, and masterly disposition of the 
parts, this is one of the most lovely compositions in the whole range of 
dramatic writing. Mrs. Bishop acquitted herself to admiration in the fine 
scena by Beethoven, ‘ Per picta.’? Her expression of the character of the 
music was accurate; and her tones, particularly towards the conclusion, were 
brilliant and effective. A Turkish march by Rossini, an air, and chorus, 
was sung with considerable animation by Mr. Balfe. After the first Act, 
Mozart’s beautiful quintett in A was performed by Messrs. Willman, Dando, 
Pigott, Kearns, and Lindley. The second Act opened with Hummel’s Gloria 
to his second mass, a fine piece of church writing. The soli parts were 
executed with great precision and unity, by Misses Woodyatt and Hawes, 
Messrs. Bennett and Parry, jun. Miss Masson repeated Mr. Barnett’s air, 
that she introduced at Mr. Willman’s concert, ‘ Now turn from earth.’ Both 
the singer and the corno obligato, Mr. Platt, deserve high commendation for 
the performance. The noble chorus, ‘ Arise, arise!’ from Handel’s Choice of 
Hercules, completed a very delightful, but, from several encores, somewhat too 
long aconcert. Three hours’ feasting is as much as any musical cormorant 
can bear, and much more than he can digest. 

Fourtu Quartett Concent, Saturday, the 16th of April, 1836.—Part I. 
Quartett in F major (Op. 18), two violins, viola, and violoncello, Messrs. 
Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, and Lucas.—Mozart. Cavatina, ‘ Robert, toi que 
jaime,’ Mrs. Bishop, accompanied on the corno inglese, by Mr. Grattan 
Cooke, and piano-furte, by Mr. Bishop, (Robert le Diable.)—Meyerbeer. 
Posthumous Quartett in A minor (Op. 182), (first time of performance of the 
whole composition in this country) two violins, viola, and violoncello, Messrs. 
Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, and Lucas.—Beethoven. Part IT,—Quartett in B 
minor (Op. 3), (dedicated to Goethe) piano-forte, viola, and: violoncello, 
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Messrs. W. S. Bennett, Blagrove, Dando, and Lucas.—Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy. Canzonet, ‘ Despair,’ Mr. Balfe ; accompanied on the piano-forte by 
" Mr. Bishop.—Haydn. Sestett in E flat major (Op. 50), two violins, violon- 
. cello, and double bass, Messrs. Blagrove, Gattie, Dando, Guynemer, Lucas, 
and Howell.—Mayseder. The most prominent features in this concert, were, 
the posthumous quartett of Beethoven, containing the song of thanksgiving 
for convalescence (of which only two movements were played, on the Saturday 
previous, at the Classical Chamber Concerts), and the piano-forte quartett of 
Mendelssohn. In the former, the three first movements sufficiently describe 
the author’s intention—at least in our surmise ; the last, as a connected part 
of his plot, is less clear. Nevertheless, the whole composition is a marvellous 
display of originality, elegance, pathos, and profound counterpoint. It has 
been a subject of regret to many, that Beethoven did not append to his instru- 
mental works of a descriptive character, a programme or synopsis of his design. 
Beethoven, from the impetuosity of his nature, and the wildness of his imagi- 
nation, would probably be the very last man to whom the necessity for such 
‘ note of preparation’ would occur; and the very first to knock any one down 
who might insinuate the demand for it. He was not the artist to write under 
his designs, ‘This is a horse’—‘ This is a tree.’. It was all sufficient to him 
that they fulfilled his own intention : it was not his business to supply you 
with eyes and fancy to boot. Although the general performance of the above 
quartett was distinguished for excellence, we feel inclined especially to notice 
the tenor playing of Mr. Dando, which was remarkable for firmness, purity, 
and beauty, of tone, and just expression. The pianio-forte quartett of Men- 
delssohn, a very early composition, and when the anthor could have been but 
a lad, is a work of astonishing promise. The ideas flow in a torrent—not by 
jets ; but the stream is unceasing and unwearied. It is a series of obligati 
for all the instruments. The third movement, which was almost universally 
encored, is constructed upon a subject of so joyous, and even boisterous a 
character, that it becomes difficult to avoid taking part in the row. It is like 
a Boors’ dance in a painting by Teniers: you feel inclined to snap your fingers, 
and shout—‘ Have with you, my lasses !’—Throughout the greater part of this 
quartett, Mr. Bennett left nothing to be desired :—in the andanite, we perhaps 
sought for a little more expression; but we care not to carp and exact—it was 
a performance of great manual dexterity. This notice must not be dismissed 
without complimenting Mrs. Bishop upon the chaste and expressive manner 
in which she sang the pretty cavatina from Robert le Diable; as well as Mr. 
Balfe, for the canzonet of Haydn. In both instances it was pure chamber 
singing. We observe that this society of young musicians propose to renew 
their performances. Come when they may, they have our hearty good wishes 
and support. 


CLAssicAL CHAMBER ConcERT.—Third and last Concert of the 3rd series, 
Monday morning, April 18th, 1836.—Part I, Quintett, No. 17, in B minor, 
{ Onslow ; for two violins, viola, violoncello, and contra-basso, Messrs. Mori, 

Watts, Moralt, Lindley, and Dragonetti. Aria, ‘Qui sdegno’ from Il Flauto 
Magico; sung by Mr. Crouch. Quintett, in G minor, Mozart, for two vio- 
lins, two violas, and violoncello; Messrs. Mori, Watts, Moralt, Lyon, and 
Lindley. Air, ‘ Hide me from day’s garish eye,’ Handel—Miss Clara Novello. 
Trio, in E flat, Beethoven, Op. 71; piano-forte, violin, & violoncello; Messrs. 
C. Potter, Mori, and Lindley. Part IJ. Trio, in D minor, Corelli, for two 
violoncellos, and contra-basso obligato ; Messrs. Lindley, Lavenu, and Signor 
Dragonetti. Air, ‘Le Moine,’ Meyerbeer, (1st time of performance) Signor 
Giubilei. Quartett, in G, Haydn, (Op. 14) for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello; Messrs. Mori, Watts, Moralt, and Lindley. Air, a la Tyrolienne, ‘Ca- 
Tina,” by Hummel; Miss Clara Novello. Quartett, in D major, Beethoven, 
(Op. 18) for two violins, viola, and violoncello; Messrs. Mori, Watts, Moralt, 
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and Lindley. Conductor, Mr. Potter. In the last movement of Onslow’s 
quintett, a succession of passages occur, which tried even the metal of ‘II 
Dracone’ himself :—but then—how tried? and how did he play them ?—In a 
manner that kept one’s admiration upon the stretch. His performance, like 
Aaron’s rod, swallowed up all the other magicians’—and the gulp was no ordi- 
nary feat; for none but a boa constrictor could make a mouthful of master 
Mori. The quintett itself is graceful in design, and instinct with charming 
melody—particularly the andante. In the divine air from the ‘ Zauberflite,’ 
Mr. Crouch acquittcd himself ‘‘ respectably”—a word of comfort very like 
cold porridge. Nevertheless, we intend the term in its full extent, and a 
stronger one would not be our real opinion. Mozart’s quintett, (and a choice 
one it is) was played throughout with a precision and unity of purpose that 
were masterly. With what satisfaction does the mind repose upon the skilful 
and rational design, and fine developement of purpose, in this delightful com- 
poser, follow whom he may in aconcert. One is sure to come upon a succes- 
sion of sweet thoughts, which, from their very deliciousness, keep the mind in 
a state of serious and placid enjoyment. The playing of the slow movement 
to this quintett, might be adduced as an example to the sentiment uttered by 
Jessica to her lover: “I am never merry when I hear sweet music.” The 
air from L’Allegro, “ Hide me from day’s garish eye,” was sung by Miss Clara 
Novello, with perfect feeling both of the poetry and music. She sang it 
throughout in a sweet and level cantabile style, sotto voce, (just as it should 
be expressed) gliding on from note to note with the accompaniment, and which 
was played to absolute perfection. In excellent contrast with this air, did she 
select Hummel’s Tyrolienne ‘ Carina,’ which he composed expressly for Mali- 
bran to sing at one of his benefit concerts. It consists of a pretty subject, ele- 
gantly and scientifically varied. Some of the variations are difficult, but the 
one (and not the least trying) in the minor key, accompanied throughout on 
the piano-forte, t do, especially pl us. The performance of this 
composition gave much satisfaction to the audience. Mr. Potter proved to us 
upon this occasion that he is fully as excellent an accompanyist as he is a con- 
certo player. Mr. Giubilei sang, in bold energetic style, a peculiar, not to say 
eccentric air, requiring considerable compass of voice. The audience were 
divided as to the merit of the composition: we cannot say that it gave us one 
atom of pleasure. Haydn’s quartett, one of his most sparkling and joyous 
instrumental compositions, was the gem of the concert. Without drawing 
invidious comparisons, (which is most distant from our thought) we should say 
that the players now under consideration are, in the cant phrase of the actors, 
“dead perfect” in the writings of Haydn and Mozart; if their Quartett rivals 
surpass them in the more modern school of Beethoven and Spohr, it is that 
they have devoted the whole force of their faculties to that class of music ; they 
have brought heart and soul, time and labour, to the work. They have prac- 
tised together incessantly :—both societies, therefore, will have their support- 
ers. There is no occasion for grievous feelings and ungracious remarks—still 
less should standers-by foment unkindness. ‘There is room enough in the 
world for thee and me,” should be the motto of both parties. Heartily do we 
wish success to both. The “Classicals” have announced a series of Six, for 
January 1837. 


ExeETER Hatt FEstivaL.—The objection has been made, that the Rehearsal 
of a musical performance should not be subjected to the influence of public 
criticism. If the rehearsal were announced as being a private one, and really 
a bona fide trial of the performers, for the purpose of ascertaining their state 
of accomplishment, the objection would be rational: but with respect toa 
series of performances like those in Exeter Hall, in which almost the only 
point of attraction lies in the grand mass of the chorus, who have for weeks 
been under a course of training, and who have at length attained so high a 
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state of precision, and even refinement, that the conductors deem them fully 
prepared for a public performance, and in consequence advertize a public 
rehearsal of the music, it seems absurd to protest against the expression of 2 
public opinion. After all, the rehearsal is, strictly speaking, a performance ; 
for, till the conductors were satisfied with the singers and players, there would 
be no public rehearsal. Moreover a rehearsal, particularly of choral music, 
is not unfrequently more satisfactory, from its freshness, than the subsequent 
performance. The singers make their first appearance in public; they 
exert themselves to give full effect to that which they have been preparing. 
At the repetition, this stimulus has in a degree subsided—the bloom of 
novelty has partially faded. It is a notorious fact, as regards solo players 
and singers, (although this may arise from another cause) that the rehearsal 
of their music has frequently surpassed in excellence its regular performance : 
and these remarks, to some extent, will hold good with regard to the first 
Rehearsal and the first Performance at this Festival. 

The Selection for this evening opened with Mr. Attwood’s Coronation Anthem 
for George IV. in the symphony to which he has ingeniously interwoven the 
National Anthem, “ God save the King.” ‘The composition is a very charm- 
ing one, particularly the passage in the second verse, “ Peace be within thy 
walls ;” asa work of science, however, we think the Anthem composed for 
his present Majesty of a higher class. Although the Sanctus and Benedictus 
to the Requiem of Mozart, both chorus and quartett, were performed in the 
most satisfactory manner, (the latter by Mrs. Bishop, Miss Masson, Messrs. 
Horncastle and Balfe) it appeared evident to us that a period must yet elapse, 
although we believe it will be a short one, vefore that most perfect of all 
ecclesiastical compositions is approved by the English public. We shall hail 
the event, when the whole of the Requiem will draw a full audience, per- 
formed by such a band as that at Exeter Hall. Upon the performance of the 
Benedictus, a remark made above is, in the present instance, verified. At the 
Rehearsal, it went off delightfully ; at the performance, next evening, one of 
the singers came in a bar too soon, and consequently made havoc with the 
harmonies, till the coming in of the trombones, when the whole righted again, 
The air from Pergolesi, ‘‘O Lord have mercy upon me,’’ was admirably 
sung by Mr. Balfe, till he introduced, and most injudiciously to a composi- 
tion of that class, a regular, modern, Tamburini-like cadence. We could have 
knocked him down—at least tried, for he had previously charmed us. Much 
has been said of the effect of the chorusses at these performances, but never 
did we hear anything like that produced in the GraduaJe by Hummel, “ Quod, 
quod in orbe.” The extreme piano of four hundred voices was of itself inde- 
scribably impressive; but the light and shade—the partial crescendos, the 
sudden sforzandos, can scarcely be exceeded. It was like the playing of a 
full symphony at the Philharmonic. The composition itself is a master- 
Piece of science and elegance, both instrumental and vocal. Mr. Machin 
possesses a good voice, wh; ch, however, does not proceed sufficiently from his 
chest—the main defect of English singers; and his style yet remains uncul- 
tivated. It is nevertheless his due to say, that he gave much satisfaction in * 
the fine, accompanied recitative from the Creation, “ Straight opening her fer- 
tile womb.” But one of the gems of solo singing upon this occasion was, 
“ With verdure clad” by Miss Rainforth. The quality of her tone, which is 
pure and beautiful, and her ear, which is correct, are no merits in her: they 
are “ gifts which God gives ;” so let her “give God thanks and make no 
boast of them :” but for her manner of singing that lovely air she may take 
some credit; for it was simply and tastefully ornamented. Mr. Horncastle 
deserves much commendation for his style of giving the recitative which pre- 
cedes the Chorus, “ The Heavens are telling.” The undertaking is an arduous 
one for any English tenor coming after Mr. Braham. The oratorio ofSolomon, 
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which comprised the whole of the Second Part, was, with the exception of two 
or three pieces, a novelty to the larger portion of the audience.. The whole 
oratorio is of so popular a character, that there is little doubt of its resurrec- 
tion becoming a permanent one. The first and second chorus, ‘* Your harps 
and cymbals sound ;” and ‘ With pious heart and holy tongue,” are so mag- 
nificent in their construction, and they were sung with so marvellous a pre- 
cision and brillianey, that a burst of admiration proceeded from the whole 
audience. The next in succession, which is of a madrigalian character, “ May 
no rash intruder,”’ was not so fully appreciated as itdeserved. Nothing could 
be finer than the sotto voce of that immense body of voices, in the passage 
“*Ye Zephyrs, soft breathing.” As might be expected, “ From the Censer,” 
was obstinately encored, although the performance had been protracted to a 
considerable length. The character of the chorus is more commonplace, and 
the effect of the double chorus throughout, more particularly upon the words, 
** Happy, happy Solomon,” make a direct appeal to the less cultivated musi- 
cal taste. It is nevertheless, a composition of the very highest order of com- 
monplace ; and in the performance, the echoes of the double chorus, which 
were as distinct as the best trained platoon firing, were finely heightened in 
effect, from the great space that intervened between the parties. In short, all 
the encomiums that have been bestowed upon this portion of the arrangement, 
so far from assuming the air of extravagance, strictly coincide with our own 
feelings upon the occasion. 

The solo singing, as in all similar instances, was various in point of merit ; 
Mrs. Bishop, and Mrs Shaw eminently bearing away the palm; the former in, 
“ What though I trace,” which was sweetly and devotionally sung, although 
rather draggingly ; and the latter, in that fine scene of the judgment of Solo- 
mon. Mrs. Shaw has received much commendation for some pieces that she 
has lately sung; but nothing that we have hitherto heard her execute, will 
stand any competition, in point of passion and musical declamation, with 
her general style of singing the pathetic air, ‘Can I see my infant gored.’’ 
The trio, “‘ Words are weak to paint my fears,” was totally ruined, for want 
of proper amalgamation in the voices. Mr. Horncastle evinced a correct 
judgment in the fine air, “ See the tall palm ;” and Mr. Turner was zealous 
and pains-taking in what was allotted to him. ‘‘ Music spread thy voice 
around,’’ Air, by Miss Wagstaff, with chorus, was charmiogly performed. 
The subject, upon the words, “ Sweetly flow the lulling sound,” is as exqui- 
sitely treated as it is in itself beautiful. So likewise in the Air, with chorus, 
by Miss Woodyatt, ‘Thus rolling surges rise ;” the concluding phrase, “‘ And 
all is calm again,” can scarcely be surpassed for appropriateness of effect, 
Without reference to any remark which may have appeared in “ The Musical 
World,” concerning the engaging of male counter tenors, we felt that depart- 
ment of the chorus to be decidedly feeble. Variety and press of matter 
compel a postponement, till next week, of the second and third’s days’ per- 
formances. 


REVIEW OF MUSIC, 


“6 Sonnet to Sleep,” written by FE. L. Montagu. The Music by John Abel. 
CRAMER. . 
Amonc the posthumous compositions of that fine genius, young Pinto, is a 
canzonet set to Pope’s translation of ‘ Eloisa’s letter to Abelard.” When we 
inform Mr. Abel, that the piece alluded to, and which he probably never saw, 
recurred to our recollection upon playing his own sonnet, he may be proud of 
the association. The composition now before us, is the transcript of an elegant 
mind, and the result of a well-grounded musical education., The introductory 
symphony is beautiful and musicivn-like; and the general reflection of the 
sentiment is as appropriate as it is graceful. One solitary lapse occurs to us; 
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which is in the second bar of page 3. By suspending the B in the bass, a 

consecutive 5th will be covered. 

Mendelsshon Bartholdy’s celebrated Overture, descriptive of two poems by 
Goethe. ‘“ The calm and prosperousVoyage,” arranged for two performers 
on the Piano-forte, by J. Moscheles, Mort. 

This really ‘ celebrated overture,’ as expressed in the title-page, (for it received 

the admiration of every musical judge when performed at the Philharmonic 

Concert) somewhat reminds us of Weber’s manner, but there is more method 

in the treatment. The subject is more continuous and connected. Taken as 

a whole, it is a composition of a very high order. It may appear like an im- 

pertinence to say, that Mr. Moscheles’ arrangement for the four hands is a 

skilful one ; nevertheless it is so, —and every superior musician is not a good 

arranger for the piano-forte. One of the very finest of Mendelssohn’s over- 
tures is that to ‘ The Isles of Fingal,’ which we are glad to observe is also 
arranged for the piano-forte. 

The popular Barcarolle, ‘* Or che in cielo,” sung by Signor Ivanoff, arranged 

* as a Fantaisie, with variations for the Piano-forte, by J. Moscheles. Mort. 

The introduction to this fantaisie is as charming as it is original. In the 

treatment of his subject (a pretty little melody) Mr. Moscheles has uniformly 

shewn himself’ the fine musician dallying with a trifle: hence at page’5, the 
change from the key of 3 flats into 4 sharps, is effected in an easy and masterly 

manner. In every instance that the subject is varied, it is done with a 

novel and graceful effect. They who are admirers of the interweaving of 

fingers 4 la Herz, will find in this piece a passage worth their attention :— 
indeed, this word may be applied to the whole composition, for there is 
not a commonplace thought in it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Gree Cius.—The performance of the serious glees (what an anomaly) sent 
in as candidates for the prize offered by this club, will take place on Saturday 
the 30th instant, after dinner, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. 

Tue Independent of Brussels states, that the Queen of the French has just 
presented to Madame de Beriot, formerly Madame Malibran, a magnificent 
agraffe, adorned with pearls, as a proof of the pleasure experienced by her 
majesty at again meeting with and hearing this celebrated cantatrice. 

PAGANINI ECLIPSED.—An itinerant Irish performer, of considerable note, 
has lately been playing the lyre to numerous, if not respectable, audiences, at 
Nottingham and Hull. The Leicestershire Journal observes, that, like Paga- 
nini, the great performer to whom we have alluded, plays on a single string. 
It must be allowed that they both play to some tune. But in producing the 
music that these dexterous performers are allowed to be most fond of—the 
chink of coins—the Italian is completely eclipsed by his Irish competitor. 
The former scrapes about ten thousand a year from the pockets of the rich, 
while the latter gains more than double that sum in pence from the poor.— 
Weekly Post. 

BauMGARTEN.—This profound harmonist, together with the four Schrams, 
past many months at Wynnstay, the noble mansion of Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, Bart., in the time of his father, some forty years ago; where Baum- 
garten composed a number of pieces for five violins, viola, and violoncello, 
with an accompaniment for the harpsichord or organ. In these days of 
quartetts, &c. would it not be desirable to ascertain whether those composi- 
tions have been preserved? for there may be some gems among them, worthy 
of being rescued from oblivion. 

Musica Composition. — The latest musical composition that I have 
heard of in the town where I dwell, is that of an eminent organist, who has 
made—(what think you ?)—a composition with his creditors, at the rate of five 
shillings in the pound, i.e. a sort of double counterpoint in the fifteenth, ratio 
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1:4; and is esteemed a better composition than many of the same grade 
have been able to accomplish. Rusricus, 

Catcu Crus.—This club has existed for nearly a century, and has enrolled 
among its members, some of the first personages in the kingdom, as well as 
musicians of the first eminence, as composers of vocal music in parts; also 
highly talented singers. The late Mr. Sale was Secretary for many years, 
and, at his death, he was succeeded by the late Mr. Leete, a highly respectable 
individual, who was one of the leading bass singers, at glee parties, for nearly 
half a century; his gentlemanly conduct and respectability, won for him the 
esteem of his brother professors, who, some few years ago, presented him with 
a piece of plate, as a token of their regard. Mr. Leete was for many years 
conductor of the music at the Glee Club. He died last Autumn, aged 73. 

The Catch Club, at present, consists of thirty-six Members, among whom 
are their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Cumberland and Cambridge, the 
Duke of Beaufort, Earl Fortescue (Father of the Club, elected in 1779), Lord 
Saltoun, Duke of Argyll, Lords Adolphus and Frederick Fitzclarence, &c. &c. 
There are twenty-four Musical or Honorary Members, namely, Messrs. Neild, 
W. Knyvett, J. B. Sale, Vaughan, Elliott (Secretary), Hawes, Evans, C. Tay- 
lor, Bellamy, Terrail, Duruset, Clark, Horsley, T. Cook, Goulden, Phillips, 
Hobbs, Goss, Walmisley, Hawkins, Bradbury, Turle, "Machin, and King. 
The Club meets every Tuesday, from February to June, at the Thatched 
House Tavern. 





Operas, Concerts &c. for the ensuing Week. 
Satrurpay....Opera 


Monvay ....Philharmonic Fifth Concert, Hanover-square ; Evening 
Tvuespay ....Miss Harris’s, New London Hotel, Bridge-street. Blackfriars; Evening. 
Waaqenned. aaa Concert, Third, Hanover-square ; Evening Messrs. T. and G. 
‘ook’s, Third, King’s Theatre ; Morning. Lanza’s Fourth, Music Hall, 
ellen Morning. Miss Myer’s, Argyll Rooms ; Evening. 
Tuurspay ..Mr. H. Dulcken’s Concert, Willis’s Rooms ; Evening. 
Fripay ......Mr. Sale’s Concert, Hanover-sq. Morning. Miss Dickins and Miss Foster’s, 








Evening. 
Week.y List or New Music. 
PIANO-FORTE. Théme — from Norma, by G. 
BEETHOVEN’s Sonate Pastorale- Rp MG Sib cecccoceonescven CRAMER 
Pathétique, and the Sonata with Valse a : Scaramouche, from 
Funeral March. Edited by Ricci’s ‘* Una ey di Sca- 
| Pn here e: Cocks ramouccia.”» B. Mac Kensie ..Boosry 
Czerny’s Ri — Badenois, vari- SONGS 
es = y Pee ‘li ta by Strauss «. --WESSEL | Bonnie Jean. Mrs. Mills........ CRAMER 
1 a Paes ernes, Nos. eo = a ee to the ladies. Miss 
bit SRS FA 8 Sa 072 oi." °' Clemnell...20. cesccccccccesssGRORGE 
Carlini’s Scales and Exercises... . PLATTS Land of my dearest, happiest feel. 
Hummel’s Four Sonatas in E flat, in Bass 50 WESSEL 
C, F minor, and D, (p. 106... .Cocks My Bland home. “<i Knight’. “CRAMER 
Herz’s Variations on “ Mio caro Swell the fall chorus. Chorus from 
WEED ve ch cater icceasaes a JOHANNING Solomon, arranged by Sir G. 
Lemoine’s “‘ Les Chasses”? Quad- ‘Goat. CHAPPELL 
a eee METZLER Signal Fires. "Song by a distressed 
owe Variations from La Fi- Clergyman’s Widow WILLIS 
Cec cccccccccccccnccccces CHAPPELL The lone rock by the sea. Blockley E AVE:TAFP 
Mac Callas Rondo on “ O’er hill The Swiss pore: he song. Ditto Dirro 
BBO GMS” 05 ce cccccrcseceececs NOVELLO | The huntsman, soldier, and the 
Prince George of Cumberland’s eiilor Base song ? WESSEL 
Second Grand Waltz, or Mac eee 
Kensie’s Third Set............ Boosey FOREIGN. P 
Reichel’s Rondo from LaStranieraJouannine | Ahdi che salvo il vuoi. Arietta, 
Rondoletto Brillant, Air de Bel- from Persiani’s Opera of Danao CHAPPELL 
lini, by G. F. Harris .......... CRAMER MISCELLANEOUS. 
Strauss’ Valses Universelles, 4th Mason’s (Jun.) Sacred Subjects, 
Set, “ Tausend sapperment” ..WrssEL No. 5, for Harp ....0..++....NOVELLO 
— Fifth Set, “Hof-ball-Tanze” Dirro Reinagle’s (A. it. ) New and Com- 
a. — Set, ‘¢ Erinnerung ~ plete —— for Violin. ...GEORGE 
NS 65 005 60 p 5 :0.0.0969.0,6 ITTO — Setof Three Favourite Airs 
— Seventh Set, “‘ Pfennig Walt- with Variations for Violin, fin- 
OT paceteus sige esireenenaes Dirto gered fur Amateurs..... PT 





























+i CONCERTS. 


KING’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANO- 
VER-SQUARE. Under the immediate 
Patronage and in the Presence of H. R. H. 
Tur DucueEss OF KENT AND THE PRIN- 
cEss VICTORIA, 


R. J. B. SALE, (Musical Instructor to 

Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Victoria) has the honor to announce his An= 
nual Morning Concert, which will take 
place on Friday, the 29th April, 1836, on 
the grand scale of former years. Leader— 
Mr. Mort. Conductor—Mr. W. Knyvert. 
Tickets may be had of Mr. J. B. SALE, at 
his residence, 25, Holywell-street, Millbank, 
Westminster, and at all the principal Music- 
Shops. 





GREAT CONCERT ROOM, KINGS 
‘THEATRE. 


R. T. COOKE AND MR. GRATTAN 
COOKE’S Mornine Concert will 
take place at the above room on Wednesday 
Mornin , April 27th, 1836, at half-past One 
recisely: Vocal Performers, Mademoiselle 
iulietta Grisi, Miss Masson, Miss Rain- 
forth, Miss M. B. Hawes, and Mrs. R. H. 
Bishop ; Signor Lablache, Mr. Balfe, Mr. 
Bellamy, Mr. Parry, Jun. Mr. E. Taylor, 
Mr, J. B. Sale, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Hawkins, 
Mr. Terrail, and Mr. M. Phillips; the Mem- 
bers of the Vocal Society ; and the following 
distinguished Instrumental Performers ; Mrs. 
Anderson; Messrs. Mori, Eliason, Dando, 
Mountain, Kearns, Lindley, Lucas, Hatton, 
Dragonetti, Howell, C. Smart, Nicholson, 
Card, Willman, Powell, Baumann, Tully, 
Platt, Rae, Harper, Irwin, Smithies and Son, 
and Chipp, &c. &e &c. Leader, Mr, Mort. 
Conductor, Mr. T. Cooke. 

Tickets, Half-a-guinea each, to be had of 
Mr, T. Cooke, 92, Great Portland-street, 
Portland-place ; of Mr. G. Cooke, 3, Lei- 
cester-place, Leicester-square ; and at all the 
principal Music Shops. 





ME: PARRY, Jun. will give a MorRNING 

ConcERT, on TUESDAY, June Mth, at 
the Hanover Square Rooms ; at which he will 
be kindly favoured with the valuable services 
of several Vocal and Instrumental performers 
of the first eminence. 

Particulars will be duly announced, Tick- 
ets to be had at the Principal Music-shops, 
aud of Mr, Parry, Jun. 17, Tavistock-street, 
Bedford-square. 





EISTEDDVOD, 

A MEETING OF WELSH BARDS & 

MINSTRELS will be held at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, on Tuesday Morning, 
May 3ist.—when prizes will be awarded for 
poems, essays, &c. and a selection of Nati- 
onal Music performed. President of the day, 
The Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, M. P. 
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GREAT CONCERT ROOM, KIN 
THEATRE.’ °S 


R. MOSCHELES has the honor to an- 
nounce that his Morning Concert will 
take place on Wednesday, May 11th, when 
he will be assisted by Mi. Giulietta Grisi 
Madame Caradori Allan, Miss C. Novello, 
Miss Masson, Sig. Lablache, Mr. Balfe and 
Mr. Parry, Jun. Mr. T. Wright will perform 
a Fantasia on the Harp. Mr. Moscheles will 
play his new MS Concerto pathétique com- 
posed expressly for the occasion, a posthu- 
mous MS Concerto by Sebastian Bach 
and an Extempore Fantasia, together with 
Mr. Sudri’s elucidation of his newly-invented 
universal musical language. ader, Mr. 
F. Cramer ; Conductor, Sir G. Smart. Fur- 
ther particulars wlll be shortly announced. 





HE COMMEMORATION OF SIR 
THOMAS GRESHAM will be held by 
permission of the R. H. the Lord Mayor, at 
the Mansion House, on Saturday, May'l4th, 
at One o’Clock, when the Gresham Prize 
Medal awarded for the best composition in 
Sacrep VocaL Music will be presented to 
the successful candidate, and a public per- 
formance of the Anthem will take place. 
On = pod by Smith and Elder, 
ornhill, and J. A. Novell - 
street, Soho. ah eecren 





TO VOCALISTS AND PIANISTS, STU- 
DYING FOR THE STAGE, THE CON- 
CERT ROOM, AS TEACHERS, OR 
AS AMATEURS. 


R. JOSEPH DE PINNA, Composer 

of ‘* What Fairy-like Music,»— 
“ o> se = Summer Birds,”—and 
several other popular compositions) havin: 
been benemed 1 with the mast flattering - 
proval of his system of Tuition, begs to an- 
nounce that he continues to qualify Profes- 
sional, as well as private pupils, in the vari- 
ous departments of the above branches of 
education and accomplishment, No, 164, 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 





THE KING’S CONCERT ROOMS, 





E 3 a 
HANOVER SQUARE. 

HESE ROOMS, having undergone 
considerable alterations, and improve- 
meuts, are to be let, for Morning and Even- 
ing Concerts, Balis, Routs, Dinner and 
Evening Parties, Public or Private Meetings, 
&c. For particulars, apply at the Office, in 
Hanover-square, from 12 to 4, daily ; or by 





Conductor, John Parry.—Bardd Alaw. 
Particulars will be shortly announced. 





letter, to Mr. Thomas Martin, at the Rocms 
No. 4, Hanover-square. 








EW VIOLIN AND VIOLONCELLO 
MUSIC.—REINAGLE’S New &Com- 
lete instruments for the Violin........ 8 0 
einagle’s Ist. Set of 3 Airs, varied, 
composed, and fingered for amateu: 
performers....... ae 
—— 2d. ditto ditto.. “ 
—— Ist Set of 4 Airs variations 
for the Violoncello, for amateur per- 
formers...... abkesPoehs ove adodce O 
— 2d. ditto. ditto. .ditto........ 3 
—— Nine easy Studies..do. do. do. 3 
— Melange, from Masaniello,do. 2 
—— O Dolce Concento. . forViolon- 
cello and Pianoforte.............. 2 
-— Oh no we never mention her, 
GittO dittO ...enseccccerscies ences 3 
—— Fra tante Angoscie,...do..do. 2 
—— The Guaracha Dance. .do..do. 2 
3 





Ca 


—— Guaracha from Masaniello. .do. 
NO —e res5 sce 00's seesocsecbocse 
— Easy Violoncello accompani- 
ments to the overtures of Tancredi, 
Cenerntola, L?ltaliana in Algieri, 
Semiramide and Men of Prome- 
thens. .eRCh.,csee-0: secccecsscees 1 O 
Lindley’s Solos with favourite airs, in 
2 books, Op. 9, each..,........... 4 0 
a Duets for Violin & Violoncello, 


oC Soa oc eoce 





NEW ITALIAN OPERAS. 
ACCAJ’S Giovanna Grey, (produced at 
the Theatre of La Scala, at Milan, 
fer Mad. Malibran, and Donizetti’s last opera 
Relisario, & Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda, are 
all in the course of publication. The Vocal 
Music is now ready and the Airs in Beatrice 
di Tenda for the Pianoforte, as pianoforte 
Duets, as Quadrilles and Waltzes, and 
Czerny’s three Fantasias from ditto, are al- 
ready published. The Airs from Belisario in 
2 books (with flute ad lib.) by Truzzi, and 
Weippert’s Quadrilles from ditto are in the 


press. 
Published by Chappell, 50, New Bond-str. 





EW AND FASHIONABLE WALTZ- 
ES, now performing with the greatest 
applause at their Majesties and the Nobilities 
Balls, published by T. Boosey & Co. Foreign 
Musical Library, 28, Holles Street. 

1. Prince George of Cumberland’s Second 
Grand Waltz, and Mc Kensie’s Second Set, 
entitled Berlin, 2s. 6d. 

2. Valses & la Scaramouche, founded on 
Ricci’s admired opera ‘‘ Una Avventura di 
Scaramouchia,”? by Mc Kennie, 2s. 

3. Prince George of Cumberland’s first 
Grand Waltz, or ‘Valses @ Artillréie,” by B. 
Mc Kensie, price 2s. 6d. : 

4. Hommage aux Dames, an admired Set 
of Waltzes, by Marschau, 2s. 6d. 

5. Les Roses, Musard’s favourite 44th Set, 
price 2s. 6d. , 
6. Thalbcrg Sigismond, 12 Valses favorites , 
price 3s. 


THE MUSICAL WORLD. 





LASSICAL MUSIC.—FIDELIO, or 
Constancy Rewarded, with English 
text, by McGregor Logan. The Publishers 
have great pleasure to announce the comple- 
tion of the ** Chef d’CEuvre”’ of the immortal 
Beethoven, as performed by Mad. Malibran 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, 
an Opera, which in its present useful form 
cannot fail speedily to become an ornament to 
every Library of Classical Music. For the 
elegance and correctness of this Edition, the 
Publishers have been honoured with the 
thanks and approbation of the first Professors. 
The price of the Opera complete £2. 10s., or 
in separate pieces at from 1s, to 9s. which are 
constantly keptin print at Messrs. WESSEL & 
Co.’s Foreign Music Warehouse, 6, Frith-str. 
Soho-square. 

M. Wessel has also to announce that he 
has been fortunate enough during his late 
visit to France and Germany, to secure by 
purchase and at considerable cost, upwards 
of sixty MS. Copyrights, by the first authors 
of both Countries, which will be published 
and announced as expeditiously as possible. 
To those amateurs to whom novelty and good 
music is a desideratum, Messrs. Wessel &Co.’s 
Catalogues bear the reputation of offering 
advantages unequalled by any house in the 
kingdom. In addition, Messrs. Wessel & Co. 
beg to assure amateurs and professors, arrange- 
ments have been entered into, for continually 
enriching their Catalogue by the works of the 
great masters of the age. 


Mac: THEORY OF, MADE EASY. 
Albrechtsberger’s CompleteT heoretical 
Works, 2 vols. £2. 2s. Clarke’s Catechism 
of the Rudiments of Music, third Edition, ls. 
Hamilton’s new Musical Grammar, 4s. Ca- 
techism on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 3rd 
Ed. 2s. Keytoditto, 1s.6d. Catechism of 
Counterpoint Melody and Composition, 2s. 
Ditto on DoubleCounterpoint, and Fugue, 2s. 
Ditto on the Art of Writing for an Orchestra 
and of Playing from a Score, 2s. Ditto for 
the Organ, 2s. Ditto on Singing, 2s. Ditto 
for Violin, 2d Edition, 1s. His Art of Tu- 
ning Pianofortes, 2d Edition, 1s., and his 
Dictionary of 1000 MusicalTerms, 2d Edition, 
ls. James’s Flutist’s Catechism, 2d Ed. 1s. 
and his Guitarist’s ditto, 2d Ed. 1s. Forde’s 
Principles of, and his Art of Singing at Sight, 
each 2s. Vierling’s Artof Preluding. Lon- 
don: R. Cocks & Co. 20, Princes-street, 
Leggy ater ae pd and may be had of Simp- 
kin, Marshall and Co.; and of all Music- 
sellers in the Kingdom. 

N.B. Just Published, Chaulieu’s invalu- 
able Work, “ First Six Months at the Piano,” 
6 books, each 3s. 


HENRY PHILLIPS’ LAST NEW SONG. 


UCY IS A GOLDEN GIRL, sung by 
Mr. Henry Phillips, the words by ony 
Cornwall, Music by H. Phillips, 2s 
J. A, Nove Lo, 69, Dean-street, Soho. 
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